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GRAECO-LATIN AND GERMANIC ART. 

THE arts * of the Germanic races differ markedly from 
those of the Greek and Latin races, both as to the 
relative importance and cultivation of the different arts, and as 
to the details in the cultivation of each individual art. The 
Greeks, for example, excelled especially in sculpture, whereas 
the Germanic races have accomplished but little in this 
direction. The latter, on the other hand, have devoted very 
much of their energy to music, which they have developed 
to a very high standard, while with the ancient Greeks and 
Romans music was comparatively simple and undeveloped, and 
hardly existed at all as a separate art. French and Italian 
music differs from Germanic music in many respects, among 
which may be mentioned the less use which the former makes 
of counterpoint, and its almost entire neglect of instrumental 
music. A fundamental difference between Germanic and 
Graeco- Latin literature is found in the tendency of the former 
towards romanticism, and of the latter towards classicism. 
The greater adherence to the unities of time, place, and action, 
shown in Graeco-Latin when compared with Germanic dramas, 
is another such difference. In painting we also find a differ- 
ence between the races, inasmuch as in the paintings of the 
Germanic artists there is less attention paid to form and 
grouping than in those of the French and Italians ; and in 
architecture, finally, the complexity of Germanic, compared 
with the simplicity of Greek and Latin buildings, furnishes us 
with another such difference. 

Among all these differences and distinctions, is there one 
fundamental distinction, or are there several, of which all or 
most of the others are merely varieties ? I think there are two 
such, and they may be formulated as follows, (i) Germanic 

1 By ' arts ' is meant only the five most important arts, namely, music, literature, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
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art-works offer to the mind of the enjoyer more objects simul- 
taneously than do Graeco-Latin art-works. By an ' object ' is 
meant here anything that can be an object of consciousness. 
In this sense the melody of a musical composition, or the thought 
suggested by a poem, is an object, just as much as a figure in 
a painting or a pillar in a building. (2) Graeco-Latin art-works 
depend for their effectiveness at any moment, more than do 
Germanic art-works, on what they immediately present to the 
enjoyer at that moment ; while Germanic art-works depend 
for their effectiveness, more than do Graeco-Latin ones, on 
the relations or connections between what they immediately 
present and something not thus immediately given. These 
connections depend on association, comparison, and so forth, 
and may be connections with preceding parts of the same 
art-work, or with previous experiences of the enjoyer. 

These two principles run parallel with each other to a great 
degree, one often being the means by which the other finds 
application. Thus, since the effectiveness of Germanic art- 
works depends greatly upon the connections between that 
which is immediately presented and that which is not thus 
presented, such art-works often offer to the enjoyer immediate 
material which has many such connections ; whereas Graeco- 
Latin works more often offer merely the immediate material, 
with few or no such connections. In other words, the 
Germanic art-works, in such cases, offer more objects to 
the enjoyer simultaneously than do the Graeco-Latin works. 
Again, where many objects are presented simultaneously in an 
art-work, there are more possibilities of connection of these 
objects with past or succeeding parts of the same work. The 
greater number of objects which Germanic art-works offer to 
the enjoyer simultaneously, is thus often the cause of the fact 
that the connections or relations of certain parts of these works 
with other parts are increased in number and brought into 
greater prominence. 

These two distinctions are found, not only between the 
art-works of the Germanic and Graeco-Latin races, but also 
between those of the ancient Graeco-Latin and the modern 
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Latin, that is, the Romance races. The Romance works of art 
resemble those of the Teutons, when compared to the works 
of the ancients, and this is just what we should expect to find; 
for the modern Latins are mixed to a considerable degree with 
the Teutons, and it is but natural, therefore, for their arts to 
show some Teutonic characteristics. In brief, we may say 
that our two principles are found to hold, first, between 
Germanic art and ancient Graeco-Roman art ; second, to a less 
degree, between Germanic art and Romance art ; and third, to 
a still less degree, between Romance art and ancient Graeco- 
Roman art. 

Most clearly, perhaps, are the distinctions shown in music, 
where they may be traced in various ways, — among which are 
the great use of counterpoint in Germanic music, the neglect 
of purely instrumental music by the Romance nations and its 
cultivation by the Germans, and the difference in treatment of 
the opera by the Germans, on the one hand, and the French 
and Italians, on the other. Germanic music has always been 
characterized by its great use of counterpoint. Indeed, coun- 
terpoint was developed and perfected almost entirely by a 
Germanic nation, the Dutch, while the two greatest exponents 
of strictly contrapuntal music, Bach and Handel, were Germans. 
To the Graeco-Latin nature, on the contrary, counterpoint has 
always been rather foreign. It was totally unknown to the 
ancient Greeks and Latins, and it has been used but sparingly 
by the French and Italians. 

Now, contrapuntal music, being music in which two or more 
melodies exist side by side, offers to the hearer more objects, 
simultaneously, than homophonous music. For in the latter 
one hears but one voice or melody at a time, or one melody 
and its harmonic accompaniment. In contrapuntal music, on 
the contrary, there are at least two voices or melodies, and 
often more, at a time, and frequently a rich harmonic 
accompaniment in addition ; that is, more objects are offered 
simultaneously to the hearer than in homophonous music. 
Our first principle thus finds a good illustration in music, 
through this great use of counterpoint by the Teutons. 
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The second principle also finds an illustration here, since 
the effectiveness of contrapuntal music is due greatly to the 
repetition and variations of the same musical themes and 
phrases in the same composition. The value of such themes 
or phrases is greatly due to the fact that they are recognized 
as themes or phrases occurring in previous parts of the 
composition, or as similar ones ; in other words, it is due 
greatly to the relations of the themes or phrases, immediately 
given, to previous ones. The effectiveness of homophonous 
music, on the other hand, is, caeteris paribus, due more to that 
which is immediately given, and not so much to the kind of 
relations mentioned above. It is due greatly to the immediate 
effect of the melody, and of the tone-quality of the voice or 
instrument rendering that melody. This is true of French, 
and also, in a more marked degree, of Italian opera, — that 
species of music which embodies some of the best musical 
efforts of the Latin races. Here rich orchestration, contra- 
puntal development of themes, action, dramatic truth, are 
again and again sacrificed merely for the sake of fine melodies, 
which are to please by their own immediate effect and by the 
immediate effect of the tone-quality of the voices which sing 
these melodies. In German opera, on the contrary, greater 
importance is attached to the orchestra, and more use is made 
of counterpoint. Greater importance is also attached to the 
connection between the words and music. While in Italian 
opera the music is often very little expressive of the sentiment 
of the words, in German opera great care is taken to make the 
two correspond. Finally, there is in German opera more 
dramatic truth and a more logical development of the plot. 
This is the case especially in the music-dramas of Richard 
Wagner. 

All these facts about opera are illustrative of both our 
principles. Whereas in French and Italian opera the effective- 
ness, as stated above, is due principally to that which is 
immediately given, in German opera it is due more to the 
relations between the words and the accompanying music, and 
to the relations between the words and music at any one 
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moment and the words and music of preceding parts of the 
opera ; that is, it is due more to the relations of that which is 
immediately given to that which is not thus given. 1 Again, 
through all these relations as well as through its greater use 
of counterpoint, German opera presents more objects to the 
hearer simultaneously than does French or Italian opera. 
This can easily be shown by a comparison of any representative 
Italian opera with one of Wagner's music-dramas. In the 
latter, it may be said, more objects are offered the enjoyer 
than in any other form of art. The listener has often 
presented to him at the same time melody (or recitative), 
poetic words, dramatic action, an elaborate accompaniment in 
the orchestra (in which several themes and instrumental tone- 
qualities are often to be distinguished at once), the relations of 
the orchestral themes to the words and actions on the stage, 
and the relations of these words and actions to preceding 
words and actions. 

Our principles apply equally well in the case of purely 
instrumental music, which is a form of music that has been 
cultivated almost exclusively by the Germans. One of its 
peculiarities, as compared with vocal music, is the complexity 
of the forms in which it is often written, of which the 
symphony, quartet, and sonata are examples. Such complex 
forms are built up of many themes and parts, which succeed 
each other according to certain rules. A mere consciousness 
of each theme and part as it occurs will not suffice for a 
thorough appreciation of the music ; besides this, the hearer 
must have a consciousness also of the relations of those themes 
and parts. He must, whenever a theme is repeated, not only 
hear it, but he must be aware that it is the same theme he 
heard before, and often must also remember in what part of 

1 This is true, not only where the relations of present parts of the opera to past 
parts are noticed, but often also where the relations of the words and actions to 
the accompanying music are noticed. For these words and actions, together with 
the music, are generally not perceived in exactly the same moments, but rather in 
quickly succeeding moments. The words are heard, or actions seen, and a 
moment later the correspondence of the music to the same is noticed ; or, vice 
versa, the music is heard and then the correspondence of the words and actions 
to it is perceived. 
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the composition it occurred. Much more of the effectiveness 
of such music is naturally due to the connections between that 
which is immediately given and that which is not thus given, 
than is the case in vocal music, with its simpler forms. And 
this is especially true of the instrumental music of the great 
German masters — which is the highest form of Germanic 
music — as compared with the great French and Italian operas, 
which represent the best musical efforts of the Romance nations. 

All this is in favor of our two principles, so far as Germanic 
and Romance music are concerned. These principles apply 
even more forcibly, however, when we come to compare Ger- 
manic with ancient music. For in ancient music harmony 
was almost entirely, and counterpoint altogether, unknown. 
This music was confined almost wholly to the progression of a 
single voice at a time, and there was in it no complexity of 
form. Under these circumstances it was, of course, impossible 
to offer many objects simultaneously to the hearer, or to offer 
him objects with many relations to other objects. This, it 
would seem, from our slight knowledge of ancient music, was 
possible even less than in Romance music ; so that our princi- 
ples may be said to hold in a slight degree, also, between 
Romance and ancient music. 

We pass, now, to a brief consideration of the other arts. 
Alliteration and rhyme, through their cultivation in the poetry 
of the Germanic and Romance nations and their absence in 
the poetry of the ancients, furnish illustrations of our princi- 
ples, so far as the literature of these nations is concerned. 
For both alliteration and rhyme depend for their effect on 
relations of similarity between certain immediately given and 
certain previously given letters or words ; and, furthermore, the 
recognition of these relations furnishes additional objects to 
the enjoyer which are not given by verse without alliteration 
and rhyme. Metaphors and allegories also prove that our 
principles apply in the case of Germanic and Romance as 
opposed to ancient poetry. For both were more numerous in 
the former than in the latter, and in the appreciation of both 
it is necessary to grasp, not only the literal meaning, but also 
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the relation between this and the figurative meaning, which 
latter is not given directly. 

A better illustration, and one which holds between Germanic 
and the whole of Graeco-Latin poetry, and also between 
Romance and ancient poetry, is afforded by a consideration of 
the drama. English and German dramas, through their greater 
number of characters and consequent greater number of com- 
plications, offer many more objects to the enjoyer simulta- 
neously than do Graeco-Latin dramas. This they do also 
through the several plots which they often develop on the 
stage at the same time. Again, on account of these numerous 
complications and plots, they present to the mind more 
relations between the action immediately going on and past or 
future action than do Graeco-Latin dramas. The infringement 
of the unities of time and place has the same effect, for by 
this infringement relations are brought about between actions 
immediately going on and actions in other times and places, 
such as would not be possible if the unities were observed. 

The best instance of our principles, however, is the tendency 
of Graeco-Latin literature towards classicism and of Germanic 
literature towards romanticism. Classic works depend for 
their effectiveness, much more than romantic works, on what 
they immediately present to the enjoyer, while romantic works 
depend more on relations between that which is immediately 
and that which is not immediately presented. Thus classic 
works lay great stress on beauty of form and style, while often 
in romantic works but little attention is paid to these. The 
latter are effective more by means of deep symbolical meanings, 
thoughts about bygone times and distant lands, and reminis- 
cences of past personal experiences of the enjoyer, which are 
suggested by that which is immediately given. And since 
these suggested objects are additional to those immediately 
presented, romantic works, caeteris paribus, offer more objects 
to the enjoyer simultaneously than do classic works. 

It is evident that our first principle holds in architecture, if 
we compare the simplicity and sparsity of decoration, and the 
moderate size of Greek, Roman, Renaissance, and even Rococo 
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buildings, with the immense size of Gothic cathedrals, their 
innumerable pinnacles, buttresses, columns, and statues, their 
wood-carved pulpits, glowing windows, and symbolical forms. 
Not only the first principle, however, but also the second here 
receives an illustration. For Gothic cathedrals, on account of 
the many objects they offer, cannot so easily be taken in at a 
glance as Graeco-Latin buildings. Their different parts must 
be viewed successively, and in this way the effect of any one 
part may depend largely upon its relation to other parts 
previously seen. This is the case, for example, when we view 
the different parts of a cathedral in which the upward tendency 
is manifest. Some of these are seen in one moment, some in 
the next, and so on. Those which are seen first, however, 
are not entirely forgotten while the later ones are receiving 
attention. They exist in the mind as a kind of ' fringe,' and 
their similarity to the later ones modifies materially the effect 
which these would make by themselves. They aid greatly in 
producing that sublime consciousness of upward striving which 
these cathedrals give. 

Less clear, perhaps, than in architecture is the application 
of the principles in painting, although here also they are easily 
traceable. As an illustration of the first principle, we may 
take the paintings of the old German and Dutch masters, 
with their many accessories and their fine detail-work, and as 
an illustration of the second principle the expressive portraits 
of Dutch and English masters, in which the whole life and 
nature of a person is often suggested to us. Another instance 
of the second principle can be found in the didactic nature 
of many German and English paintings. In these the picture 
is not meant to please in itself, but through its reference to a 
moral truth. When we compare with all this the simplicity 
and the beauty of form and coloring of Italian pictures, quali- 
ties which appeal immediately to the mind, we must admit that 
in painting also the same differences are to be met with which 
exist in the other arts. 

Coming now to sculpture, we find that, where the Germanic 
races have made extensive use of this art, they have done so 
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in ways which would enable them to present many objects 
simultaneously to the observer. This is shown, for example, 
in Gothic when compared with Grecian sculpture. The latter, 
being an independent art, often offered only one or two figures 
to the eye, whereas the former, being indissolubly connected 
with Gothic architecture, offered its figures in connection with 
all the other features of the buildings they adorned. Further- 
more, these figures were often so numerous as really to 
overload certain parts of the buildings, being often crowded in 
above the portals of cathedrals, for example, to the number of 
one hundred or more. The most characteristic feature about 
sculpture, however, in this connection, is the very slight 
cultivation of the art by the Teutons ; and this brings us to 
the comparative excellence of the different races in the different 
arts. The art in which the Germanic races have especially 
excelled is music. In literature, also, they have accomplished 
much, having at least equalled and probably surpassed the 
Graeco-Latins in this respect. The latter, on the other hand, 
have excelled in painting and architecture, and more especially 
in sculpture. Let us endeavor to ascertain whether it is not 
possible to throw some light on all this by means of our two 
principles. 

Music and poetry 1 are the two arts which from their nature 
are effective largely through the relations between that which 
is immediately, and that which was previously, presented. For 
the works in these arts are presented to the enjoyer, not all at 
once, but in successive moments of time, and that which is 
given at any one moment is dependent thus on its relations 
to that which was given in previous moments. In painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, however, the case is different. 
Works of these arts may be presented in single moments, and 
the enjoyer may simply dwell, later, on that which was given 
him in the first moment. Thus a bust, a portrait, or the 
front of a Greek temple when viewed from a distance, may be 
enjoyed as a whole by simple perception, that which is seen 

1 ' Poetry ' is here taken in its widest sense, as including all artistic productions 
in literature. 
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at any one moment not being dependent on something seen 
before. From all this we might naturally expect (according 
to our second principle) that the Germanic races should have 
devoted themselves more to music and literature than to the 
other three arts, and that the Graeco-Latin races should have 
excelled in the latter. This we find borne out by the facts. 
We might also expect that, of the three latter arts, the Teutons 
should have cultivated painting and architecture more than 
sculpture. For in the two former it is easier to offer many 
objects simultaneously to the enjoyer, since it is easier to paint 
a picture with many figures, or to erect a building with many 
elements that may be regarded as separate objects, than it is 
to hew elaborate groups out of marble. And here again 
our expectation is borne out by the facts, for sculpture is 
indeed the art in which the Teutons have accomplished 
least. 

We have seen, now, how our principles are illustrated in the 
most various ways in the different arts. It might perhaps be 
objected that we have simply collected a number of cases 
which confirm these principles, and that others might also be 
found which would contradict them. It is to be noticed, 
however, that most of these illustrations of the principles are 
based on distinctions in the arts which are themselves impor- 
tant and fundamental, as, for example, the romanticism of Ger- 
manic literature as opposed to the classicism of Graeco-Latin 
literature, the great cultivation of counterpoint in Germanic 
music and its neglect in Romance music, and the complexity 
of Gothic cathedrals when compared with the simplicity of 
Greek and Italian buildings. Surely, principles which compre- 
hend and explain such important distinctions between the arts, 
may be regarded as applying to those arts as a whole. 

These principles, representing two very fundamental distinc- 
tions between Germanic and Graeco-Latin art, are important, 
even if we should gain no further knowledge from them. If, 
however, they should throw some light on the nature of the 
minds of these races, — if they should show us a fundamental 
distinction between those minds, — then, indeed, they would be 
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much more important still. And this it is very natural for us 
to expect from them. For the arts of a people depend perhaps 
less than any of its other institutions on external uncontrollable 
circumstances ; they are, more than the other institutions, a 
voluntary product, and they ought, therefore, to show more 
clearly the mental nature of the people. 

What, now, would be the most natural inference to make 
as to the mental nature of the Germanic races, in whose 
arts many objects are offered simultaneously to the enjoyer ? 
Obviously, one would say that the state of mind in these races, 
in the enjoyment of their arts, was typical also of their normal 
state of mind. One would say that, just as in his art the 
Teuton has more objects presented to his mind simultaneously 
than the Graeco-Latin, so also normally, in everyday life, he 
has more objects in his mind simultaneously. Since, however, 
it is possible for only one, or, at most, very few objects, to 
exist definitely in the mind at any one moment, it follows that 
we must be conscious of all other objects which are in our 
minds at that moment in a vague, indefinite way. These other 
objects, in fact, form a kind of 'penumbra' or 'fringe' (as 
Professor James would call it) around the foremost objects in 
the mind. The statement, therefore, that the Germanic mind 
has more objects in it simultaneously than the Graeco-Latin 
mind, might better be put that the Germanic mind has a 
larger 'fringe' than the Graeco-Latin mind. We can arrive 
at this conclusion also by means of our second principle. 
Germanic art-works, as we saw above, present to the enjoyer 
immediate material that has more relations with that which is 
not given immediately, than is the case with the immediate 
material presented by Graeco-Latin art-works. Now it is just 
the "consciousness of this halo of relations around the image 
[in the mind]" that constitutes the so-called 'fringe.' And 
art-works which offer immediate material (which corresponds 
to the ' image ' in the quotation above) with many of the 
above-mentioned relations, require the exercise of a larger 
fringe in the mind than do art-works with -fewer of these 
relations. From the nature of Germanic and Graeco-Latin 
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art-works, we can thus conclude that the Germanic mind in 
general has a larger fringe than the Graeco-Latin mind. 

We have now in two ways, by each one of our principles, 
arrived at the same conclusion regarding the Germanic and 
the Graeco-Latin mind, and we have at the same time found 
the common root of the two principles. If we want to give 
one general formula for the differences between Germanic and 
Graeco-Latin art, we can say that the former calls into play 
a larger fringe in the mind than the latter. It might perhaps 
be objected to this statement, — that the distinctive features 
of Germanic and Graeco-Latin art are due to a difference of 
fringe in the minds of these races, — that many of these 
features are the result of outside accidental influences ; that 
the peculiarities of Romance art, for example, might have been 
found also in Germanic art, if the external conditions of the 
development of the latter had been different, and vice versa. 
To a certain degree this is, of course, true. It was, for 
example, more natural for the Italians to erect buildings 
imitative of the classical styles, which had always been before 
their eyes, than it was for the Germanic peoples, who were not 
accustomed to seeing such buildings. In this case, however, 
as in similar ones, the question is only shifted. Why did not 
the ancient Greeks, when they evolved their style of architec- 
ture, evolve a more complex style — one more similar in this 
respect to the Gothic style of the Northerners ? It is very 
natural to suppose that a difference in the minds of the Greeks 
and the Northerners enters here, which must be taken into 
account. It would carry us too far to examine all the distinc- 
tive peculiarities of Germanic and Graeco-Latin art, and try to 
determine to what extent these are due to a difference in mind, 
and to what extent to mere outside accidental factors. It will 
suffice to say that there are certain of these peculiarities which 
seem to depend wholly on a difference of mind. Music 
furnishes us with several of these. Counterpoint was known 
in Romance countries as early as in Germanic countries. 
There were no external circumstances, no ancient traditions, 
to prevent the Romance races from using counterpoint just 
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as much as the Germanic races, and yet they have not done 
so. Again, there were no external conditions to prevent the 
Italians and French from cultivating complex forms of instru- 
mental music, and yet such music has been cultivated almost 
exclusively by the Germans. And, finally, we see no external 
reasons why the Germans should have developed opera in a 
manner so different from the Italians, especially since German 
opera was at first nothing but an imitation of Italian opera. 
Evidently all these differences depend on differences of mind, 
not of external conditions ; and the same could be said also of 
many other differences between Graeco-Latin and Germanic 
art. The application of our two principles, finally, is far too 
universal to be merely the result of accidental external circum- 
stances, that is, of chance. There must be a racial difference 
of mind to account for it. 

We may say, therefore, with assurance, that the Germanic 
mind is characterized by a larger fringe than the Graeco-Latin 
mind. Can we say also that it is characterized by a larger 
fringe than the Celtic mind ? A comparison of Germanic and 
French art would show this statement to hold regarding the 
Germanic and the French mind, and the Frenchman is partly 
a Celt, as well as a Latin (and to a lesser degree a Teuton). 
Is the peculiarity of his art, when compared with that of the 
Teuton, due only to the Latin nature in him, or is it also an 
expression of his Celtic nature ? Evidently it would be very 
difficult to decide this question merely from the data already 
given. We might perhaps come a little nearer to a solution, 
if we could examine other examples of Celtic art ; but unfor- 
tunately we have but few specimens of this. The question 
will therefore be left undecided here. 

If, now, there is such a difference in the mental nature of 
the Germanic and Graeco-Latin races as that indicated above, 
we ought to be able to trace it not merely in the arts but also 
in many other activities of these races. We should, by doing 
this, explain to a great degree these activities, and at the same 
time find new verifications of our principles. It is not my 
purpose here to attempt an elaborate exposition of such 
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verifications. I shall merely hint at some of them, leaving a 
detailed consideration for some future essay. 

In the first place, our principles, together with the psycho- 
logical result we obtained from them, would explain the greater 
love of nature by the Germanic races, when compared with the 
Graeco-Latin races. Where are there so many objects offered 
to the mind simultaneously as in nature ? And where is there 
more occasion for the exercise of a large fringe in the mind 
than in the enjoyment of nature ? Half the pleasure derived 
from a beautiful mountain-scene often comes from a vague 
wonder as to what lies beyond the mountains immediately 
seen, which vague wonder exists as a kind of fringe in the 
mind. The same is true in our enjoyment of a dark forest, a 
babbling brook, or a wreath of smoke curling up from a distant 
village. It is the vague thoughts about the mysterious super- 
natural creatures of the forest, about the whence and whither 
of the brook, and about the human beings busy in the distant 
village — thoughts existing as a mere fringe in the mind — 
that constitute a great part of our enjoyment. And it is 
perfectly natural that a race with a smaller fringe, like the 
Graeco-Latins, should take less delight in natural scenes, and 
should try to arrange nature into regular, unified objects, — as 
has been done in French gardens and parks. 

Our principles would explain also the slowness, deliberation, 
and hesitation of the Teuton in his actions, when compared 
with the quickness and vivacity of the Graeco-Latin. For 
psychology teaches us that the realization of a thought 
in action depends upon the preponderance of that thought 
in consciousness. Now, in a mind with a small fringe, that is, 
with few relations or objects, any single thought can gain 
preponderance more easily than in a mind with a large fringe 
or many relations. For in the latter it is more likely that 
opposing thoughts exist, or will come up, before the thought 
in question can gain preponderance. The result will be 
deliberation, and often inaction. In the same way the greater 
persistency of effort or tenacity of the Germanic races can be 
explained. For persistency of effort requires consciousness of 
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the end of effort. This consciousness, however, will often, in 
fact generally, be a consciousness in the way of a fringe only. 
Where, as in the Graeco-Latins, the fringe is small, the 
consciousness in question will often be crowded out, and 
actions contrary to the end will be the result. Since the 
Celtic races have quickness and vivacity, as well as lack of 
persistency, in common with the Graeco-Latins, we have here 
an additional clue to the nature of their minds. They also 
would seem to have a smaller fringe than the Teutons. 

The greater tendency of the Teutons towards brooding and 
melancholy, as well as their greater religious consciousness, 
could also be explained to a degree by the mental peculiarity 
mentioned above. For brooding and melancholy, as well as 
religious consciousness, depend largely upon the presence of 
certain thoughts in the mind as a fringe, and where there is a 
larger fringe there is also more probability that these thoughts 
will be present. Even such institutions as the language and 
national religion of these races could have some light thrown 
on them in this way, although outside influences, of course, 
play a great part here, and would have to be taken into 
account. If, for example, it could be shown that there was 
more suspension of the sense in Germanic than in Graeco-Latin 
languages, this would go towards proving our point. For 
where the sense is suspended in a sentence, the former parts 
of that sentence must exist in the mind, as a kind of fringe, 
until the suspension is ended. The extreme length of German 
sentences, as well as the many modifying clauses and the 
placing of parts of the verb at the end, would all go to show 
that there is more of this suspension in Germanic languages. 
The custom of using auxiliary verbs for certain tenses, in 
English and German, is another case in point. The subject, 
however, is a large one, and would need careful study before a 
final decision could be arrived at. Another, and perhaps one 
of the most important verifications of our principles, could be 
found in the peculiarities of Germanic science and philosophy, 
— in their great depth and comprehensiveness. The com- 
plexity of Germanic life and political institutions could perhaps 
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also be explained, at least in part, by the peculiarity of the Ger- 
manic mind which we have indicated. Indeed, the applications 
of our distinction between the minds of the Teutons and the 
Graeco-Latins (and Celts) are so numerous and fruitful as to 
warrant us in saying that we have found one of the deepest 
and most important mental distinctions between these races. 

Albert Gehring. 



